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Transcript of Address Given By 
Frank Nevman 
Stanford University- 
Say, we ajay actually in fact be happy about the separation of space here. It's 
sort of an unusual program vhen the commissioner is sitting next to you on the plat- 
form here and, as he finished talking, cones over and picks up his small bag of 
tomatoes and says to you, I'm going down and sit in the first row. We may actually 
be delighted at the separation of space. Actually I was in Maine, I have been in 
Maine once before. There are a lot of people that get to this state. You may not 
think so, it seems remote, but I did have the deli^tful opportunity to spend several 
months here once. I'd like to, if I could, since the subject that you are dealing 
with is research and planning, I'd like to raise a number of questions with you - 
marxy of them perhaps reasonably embarrassing questions, but on the whole, having 
run a large research organization at one point in my life, I am familiar with one 
old axiom of research in the physical sciences which I think applies to university 
research as well, and that is, that the most crucial question in research is not how 
to go about it but what to research. So it seems to me it's worth asking ourselves, 
in considerable detail, just what is it, as we look ahead, we ought to be focusing on. 
And as I say, i'd like to raise a number of questions, not in any sense of disparage- 
ment of higher education, far from it. I am a firm believer in it, I have spent 
much too much of my lii'e in it. If nothing else, I am married to a professor of 
anthropology at the University of California. And as you know in today's world, 
it's no longer possible for us guys to represent only our own opinions, so I am 
forced to. if only in light of the true nature of the world today, represent my 
wife's opinions as well. So in any criticism I make, I'd hope it would be criticism 
of a friend of higher education. Not that I suppose that prelude is really neces- 
sary. Any state where the inhabitants voluntarily vote an income tax has to be some 
sort of a state filled with realism, I would think. In California, if somebody 
put on the ballot the chance to abolish the income tax, it would pass. If somebody 
put on the ballot the chance to abolish the state, it would pass. As you know, 
higher education is going through a tremendous self- searching examination. We have 
been astonished at the response to the report. I think in some sense that response 



is far beyond arr/thing we had anticipated. I think, in part, that comes from the 
very unsettled conditions in higher education today. We were talking just before 
we started up here this morning about the nature of voter support of higher educa- 
tion and legislative support of higher education, and it's obvious that there is 
a new questioning, a mood of questioning, that hasn't been around in higher educa- 
tion since about 1919-1920', when there was a sort of anti-reaction for a very short 
period. But today's, I think, is very different from that temporary phenomena of 
the tv-:*nties. This strikes me as a much deeper sense of questioning of the values 
of higher education, maybe that is inevitable. We started out in this twenty- five 
year post war period with such an unrealis^-ic perception of what higher education 
could be and should be. And during that 25 years, we built in the public mind a 
deeper and deeper image that higher education would solve almost evexy problem in 
national life, so, in a way, I suppose we ourselves are to blame for the sudden fall 
from grace, and I think it's going to be a lot worse before it's over. I don't 
mean worse in the sense that what will result will be bad^ I mean worse in the 
sense that we are going to have to answer some very embarrassing questions. I mean 
that things are likely to get tougher for us intellectually before they begin to get 
easier. 

^ince we are all the way in the far corner of the country, a long way trcm the 
vild west, I feel that I can tell you the story of Big Mike if you're not familiar 
'fCizh that story, because out here you probably don't know much about - I know that 
coininunication is difficult up here - and probably what happens in the west doesn't 
Irift back to this end of the country. But when one thinks about the situation of 
higher education, it's very much like the story of the tenderfoot who got out to 
t'le wild west. He really wanted to see what life was like in the big bad west and 
finally got himself in the traditional saxoon, and he was standing at the bar just 
enjoying the atmosphere when all of a sudden some cowboy broke into the saloon and 
said, •'Pig Mike is coming/* There was tremendous panic and everybody ran and pretty 
soon he was all alone standing with the bartender. The bartender said, "you better 



get out of here." He said, "I came out here to see vhat was going on in the vest." 
The bartender said, "listen. Big Mike is coming, you better get out of here." "Not 
me," he said, "I came to see." "Well at least, get way back in the corner." So he 
got as far back as he could in the shadows. Sure enough pretty soon up rode a 
fellow on a horse - you could hear the horse coming, then you could hear this clump 
clump as he came up to the door, and then this huge man grabbed the two swinging 
doors, just ripped them off and threw them aside and came in. He came up to the bar 
and pounded on the bar, and the bartender put a bucket on and Just poured in aU the 
drinks. The fellow took it and Just poured it down. The bartender said, "do you 
want another one?" He said, "hell no, I got to get out of here. Big Mike is coming." 
Well that's largely the boat we are in. We are standing here looking at resistance 
on the part of the public, looking at difficult questions that are being asked, and 
I would submit that we haven't begun to see the depth of the questioning that is 
going to come. Let me tell you some questions that we. have been putting to ourselves 
in our task force, and that others are beginning to put. 

If college is so important in our lives, what in fact does it do for the 

student, and how can we prove that? 

If college is so crucial, what is so crucial about it? What is the thing 
about college that is so important? 

If access and improving access to colleges is so significant, \rtxy is it 
that 30 many students leave college voluntarily? 

If the most common reason that students give in the Pall Survey that the 
A.C.E. took for going to college is to gain a high-paying Job, how can we 
guarantee a high-paying Job for 80^ of the population if we are beginning 
to approach access rates of QOf, in certain states? 

If we have too many PhD's to fill Jobs that are normaUy filled by PhD's, 
what is the purpose of our continuing to expand graduate education? 
If there doesn't seem to be a serious carefully made correlation between 
performance on the Job in a bachelor's degree or an associate degree, why 



do employers insist upon these credentials? 

If there is a growing tendency among some of the very best students to 
avoid any sense of a career or achievement, why should we subsidize these 
students more than all the others? 

If motivation is so significant in learning, why isn't motivation ever 
used as a requirement for college? 
^ If the G.I. Bill has shown us that students who have some experience out- 
side college and who return to college alter that, are more focused, more 
effective students, better learners and enjpy it more, why have we n<5ver 
capitalized on this and why do we insist that students should instead go 
directly fi^om high school to college? 

If most new studies show that high school students are bored by the format 
of learning that is used in high school, why do we insist on using the 
sanie format increasingly in all college experience? 

If students are more and more diverse as access expands, why is there a 
steady trend toward similarity in our colleges? 

If the pressures toward the accrediting and academic prestige, etc., are 
driving out such differing institutions as night law schools, why is it 
that we have never made any measurement of whether or not night law school 
lawyers are better oi: pooi»er lawyers? 

If the pressures of economies of scales lead us to build institutions of 
20, 30, or IfO thousand on a single caucus, why haven* t we measured whether 
in fact this is an economy of scale, or, as is now being suspected around 
the country, is it a negative economy of scale? 

If there is a financial crisis in higher education, why have we resisted 
so firmly the question of whether or not we are using our resources effi- 
ciently, and whether there are more effective ways to teach in the classrocMn? 
If we can ask of the rest of the world that we should be allowed to examine 
every facet of life and society fi-om family structure in the ghetto to the 



morality of business in our determined search for truth, in our deter- 
mined search for the facts and the rigor with vhich ve want to approach 
each problem, and, simultaneously, if we are going to insist that we in 
that process be protected by the concept of academic freedom, why should 
we be so recalcitrant in terms of examining ourselves and so sensitive 
about any self-criticism about higjier education? 

These things, I think, represent some very awkward questions for us. We are 
in my opinion in the need of a serious national debate about vhat ve are doing in 
higher education. One can only have a national debate if in fact one gets very 
tough questions up in front and begins to argue, accept the. idea that there are 
differences of opinion and go at it sort of hamner and tong. It's only out of that 
that we are going to get a new view of what hi^er education is to mean in the United 
States. I really believe the old view is dead. The old view was that every aspiring 
young man that could do it, when he reached the age (I say man because we obviously 
discriminate against women) of eighteen would be polished up by his parents and 
sent off to college, go four years, come out the other end with a bachelor's degree, 
get a high-paying job, and go on to a satisfying life. In almost every way, this 
point has now unraveled. First of all, most students don't go through In four 
years, most don't even go through. Most students in the United States do not 
finish college. Most stixdents drop out in less than two years, voluntarily. Most 
do not get satisfying higji -paying Jobs for some reasons that I*d like to come back 
to. Most are not satisfied with their college experience. Increasingly, parents, 
legislators, and we ourselves, are beginning to ask about it. So I think a debate 
would be a very, very useful thing. And since I believe that, I would like to en- 
courage a slight difference in the normal format. Nojrmally, it's customary to 
wait until the end, and we're going to give you the opportunity of scHoe of the dis- 
cussion and debate. Both Mr. Blewett and Jfr. Freeman, would it be alri^t with you 
if you, or if anybody, vhen you have a question you just asked it as we went along? 
Is it alright? They don't seem very responsive on that point. Cen I ask that question 



again? I'd like to ask that question again. WotJi it be alright with you as you 
got moved by a question, you Just raise it as we go along? That's still a very 
weak response, isn't it? Was it a hard summer here? Then, I'll try it again. 
Would it be alright - maybe I could put thfe question differently. I refuse to go on 
unless you agree more forcefully that if you get a oii*»sf-" you will raise it. Is 
that O.K.: Very good. Let me tell you, if most s^.. .s responded this way we'd flunk 
them. Alright, you now have an obligation, keap that in mind. 

Let me go back to a few of "Chese questions. First, take the question of the 
purpose of college. This year's A.C.E. Survey shows that two-thirds of the students 
list as their reasons for going to college the desire for a high-paying job. .The 
system we have had historically worked very well, with relatively low access rates. 
"Europe uses the system now - very low access rates, good jobs reserved for an elite. 
Elite is defined as those students who graduate from college, or who have attended col- 
lege, and that system works relatively well. It doesn't matter that there is not ne- 
cessarily a good correlation betWn having a college degree and having a college 
education, and being able to perform the job. It doesn't matter as long as there 
is a reasonable correlation and as long ais^^the jobs are reserved for those people 
with the credential. If that is the case then>^of course, the system will o^intinue 
to work. However, look what has happened in the 1^ several yeexs, or last 20 or 
so years. There is, indeed, a shift toward more interesting jobs being available 
and more high-paying jobs being available. Have any of you^^d Toffler's book on 
"Future Shock?" Well, you know, Toffler and other people like thau^^a very 
American kind of a thing. They describe these grand changes that are ol^c^rring in 
our society. The prose carries you along with a tremendous sense of enthusi^^sm for 
what's happening. One gets the idea that if you are not a PhD in computer science, 
it's going to be very difficult to even write a check next year. In fact what is 
happening is there is a very slow glacial shift In the nature of our job market. 
There is a very good book out now by (well, it's been out several years now) Charles 
Silberman, you know the one who wrote, "Crisis in the Classroom." He wrote a book 



about the mjrths of automation tna it describes in a very careful, academic, way 
tl5e nature of the maJceup of the job market, and he and the other, (he's an editor 
o. '.r^<ne") he and his co-editors have done a fairly extensive research job and 
what he shows is, in fact, that there is a decline in the amount of blue-collar 
labor, much le:;3 than has been predicted - decline as a percent of the total work 
force is still an absolute increase, but a decline as a percent of the total work 
force. There is a shift towari white collar and a shift toward professional and 
managerial. The professional and managerial in a decade increased about H. The 
shift to white collar is also in many ways misleading. For example, he points out a 
case in the computer industry, and I used to run a computer business and I really 
agree with it completely. An he points out, many white-collar jobs are in fact more 
routine, less intellectually demanding, than their blue-collar counterparts. The 
example he uses is the computer keypunch operator. Well, a computer keypunch operator 
has a less demanding, more routinized, less intellectual, job than an assembly worker 
in a computer plant. So, vhile we caU it white collar, it is in fact nothing but 
a vhite-collar/blue-collar job. And yet what do we expect in terms of college ex- 
perience? Well, the number of studenbu, since 1950, that have entered college was 
something in the order of less than 20^ of the age group in this country. Today, 
nationally, the figure is just over 50^ enter college and in certain very high 
access states, it's now in excess of 60^ of the age group enter college. Well, if 
we keep moving toward 60^ of the age group entering college, which is a three times 
increase over 1950, in twenty years, where are we going to get a th: ae tijnes 
increase in interesting and exciting jobs? Not only that, but we've got a compli- 
cating factor. In 1950, roughly 1^2^ of the people that entered college did not 
expect an interesting job because they were women, and we explained to them very 
clearly when they went through college that the most exciting job you can get is to 
be secretary to someone in the publishing business and perhaps he'll occasionaUy 
let you read a manuscript. Well, now that has ell changed, but perhaps you've 
heard in some other states, I realize that may not be true here, but in other states, 



namely the one I'm in for an example, women want to have exciting jobs. And this 
heretical idea is gaining such a foothold, I think we are going to have to give some 
ground. So instead of havitg, in fact, a cnange from 20^ to 60^, what we, in fact, 
have is change from 12^ of the population to 60^ of the population wanting exciting 
Jobs, or five times increase. Where are we going to get a five times increase in 
exciting Jobs? We're not, but what have we told everybody? Go to college and get 
a good Job. In fact, yesterday, we had a hassle about this in Washington - the 
Office of Education is continuing to advertise this on the radio occasionally. They 
have spot ads that tell you if you missed out on the chance to go to college, we can 
help you get back in and go and get an exciting high-paying Job. How are we going' 
to do it? And employers in their circumstances continue, to ask for more and more 
credentials simply because they are flooded with employaes who have minimum creden- 
tials. Let me give you an example out of the San Francisco Chronicle (you miss a 
great deal when you don't read that paper regularly) sq let me bring you an example: 
here's an ad, out of the want ads, that appeared about two months ago - Wanted topless 
dancers, must have two years of college. Now we would all question the relativity 
of that point. Well listen to the last sentence, or last phrase - prefer English 
major or humanities. The astonishing thing about that is that all of us given the 
slightest imagination can think of other desciplines that would be more relevant than 
English or humanities. Now understand, I am not campaigning against cultured top- 
less dancers. I mean, that seems as important to me as a lot of other things. I 
am only saying that we have perverted beyond all sense of reason what it is we're 
trying to do with college. And we have failed to examine in the most rudimentary 
way the relationship between what we are saying and the obvious fact-s in what we are 
doing. The net result of some of this is new senses occurring in the discussions of 
higher education today. As evidence, you might have seen Vice President Agnew's 
speech of about a year ago in which he began a new line of argument that too many 
people are going to college and it's time to cut this back, and I know you've had 
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your own difficulties here in Maine in turms of what the enrollment should be here 
iu Maine. I have to differ with that philosophy. I do think we have got to seriously 
consider what college is for, but I question whether the right answer is the one 
tD go back to the idea of an elite that matches the exciting jobs. This theory is 
getting more and more widespread. We did have an awkward problem with this. - The 
National Review wrote a very favorable editorial about our report when it came out, 
in which they interpreted it as saying that we believed there were way too many 
people going to college and that someone ou^t to do something about cutting this 
back. Mjr wife immediately, someone sent her a copy of that and she immediately con- 
fronted me with that, and she said "Look what you've done." I was sort of in the 
dog house for a day or so, until the next day when I got to w office my secretary 
handed me a copy of a review that had been printed in a radical newspaper, that ap- 
pears in the Bay Area, called the "People's Advocate." The "People's Advocate" came 
out with a very favorable report^ in which they said, here's some guys that say it's 
time we completely changed - they got a real radical program aiid they want to see 
everybody go to college. So I took that one home and I gave it to n^y wife and I 
said, "Look, if the People's Advocate likes this and the National Review likes it^ 
there has to be something good about us, right?" She said, well she'd see. One cues- 
tion I think then we've got to ask ourselves is, what is the parpose of all this? 
liicidently, no one has asked a question. Why hasn't anybody asked a question? Tiat 
won't ao. That avoids your intellectual part of the bargain. I think unless sateone 
asks a question, we ought to stop right here. I think it's unfair that I should do 
all the work. 

QUESTION— 

I think that's a very real question in a world of almost full access - let me 
say, substantial access - maybe that would be much better. What happens to the 
people who haven't got access? You know, in a world where lOf, of the people go to 
college, to be in the 90^ is no problem. In a world in which 80^i of the high school 
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graduates go to college, just take high school graduates for a minute, to be in the 
20f) is a distinct problem. And, if anything, as we approach broader access, the 
pressure for even broader access accelerates. And certainly crucial among that 
are the people in minorities ♦ And this raises another awkward question. When one 
measures the impact of college - there is now maybe half a dozen studies that have 
tried to measure the intellectual and other iinpacts of college on the students. One 
of the most awkward things is that it is apparent fjrcan every study that the greatest 
linpact is not on the student who goes to Princeton or Berkeley, in fact, the greatest 
iii5>act comes on the student who goes to the community college, who survives, goes 
through the community college and he makes the greatest intellectual gain. And there 
is another awkward thing about that, he does it at the lowest cost. So there is 
this tremendous dileimia that we have to face, that for years we have been saying that 
the most prestigious thing is to go to Princeton and get your bachelor's degree and 
we give that' our priority, and we subsidize that in our society when, in fact, the 
student who go^s to the community college, and the minority studeht particularly 
who goes to the community college at the lowest cost, makes the biggest intellectual 
jump. Well, then, we have to decide what it is we want. Again, this brings us back 
to the point - do we want reinfo^^cement of a social structure or do we want, in fact, 
an intellectual advance on the p irt of the greatest nuniber of people. You mentioned 
that college has been a force fcr social mobility, and it has as we've broadened ac- 
cess but, in facts, it has been less of a force than everyone had anticipated. What 
gradually happened as access briiadened was that the class of students who had access 
earlier went on for advanced dc^ees, and what we've done is that sort of the whole 
level, everybody has sort of m*>ved up a notch. Everybody that had a high school 
degree now has a college degree, and those that had a college degree now has an ad- 
vanced degree, and the social structure has remained only modestly affected. It 
has been affected. There has indeed been, by any measure, there is a modest amount 
of iji5)rovement in social mobi .ity. I think a very real question remains • What pre- 
mium do we put on social mobi '.ity as opposed to ordering the social structure!. 
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Someone the other day made, I can't remember vho it was, made what I thought was a 
very interesting argument at a meeting I was at, in which they said the prime thing 
that college does is not intellectually train pecole, is not prepare them for a 
vocation, but sort them. Oh, Sandy Astin of the A.C.E., the A.C.E. Research Director, 
he argues that the prime thing that college does is sort people into acceptable sccisl 
categories. In a way, one can see .is in a new study that the University of Califor- 
nia hasn't released yet, but it was done at the Center for Research and Development 
in Hi^er Education at the Berkeley campus and it covers aU of California's higher 
education. And they again find that the Berkeley student makes the least jump com- 
pared to what he would have -made anyway, and that the surviving community college 
student makes the greatest (jump. Now I say surviving, and that leads us to another 
point. One of the things that is very awkward about higher education is that we 
always measure our results by surviving students. Now there is a new study out by 
Martin Trow, a very fine giQr and an excellent scholar, in which he talks about how 
satisfied students are. It's one of the Carnegie reports "Satisfied With Their Edu- 
cation," and he measured it in a way that I disagree with, though I agree with almost 
everything else he's written. One of the things it does is always concentrates on 
the surviving student. It always reminds me when I see that situation, it inevitably 
reminds me of the sort of argument that you often get in terms of minority groups - 
the good guys, the ones that really have anything on the baU, will always survive. 
And those are the only guys we are worried about? We can't possibly mean that. 
Take for exan^jle, we had a debate the other day with some community college people 
in Los Angeles and the subject vas, "What is the Function of the Community College?" 
There is a considerable debate raging in California about the role of the community 
college. Is it a sifter for talent for the university, or is it an educator to the 
students who come to it? Well, that's a crucial decision. Approximately 1 out of 7 
students that enters the community colleges in California goes on at the end of two 
years to the university. Some of them come back later and go to the university, but 
about 1 out of 7 goes. Now, one of the questions you have to ask yourself is, Are 
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we trying to educate the 6 that don't, or are we trying to find the one that does? 
And in California, largely, if you look at community college structure, it is struc- 
tured in favor of finding the one. Now they always get very upset when you say that, 
but when you look at the curriculum, in fact, it is geared to encourage the one. 
Well, what are the decisions that come when you start examining this? Well, take 
the question of comprehensiveness vs specialization. Should a community college be 
an equivalent of a state college (k-yeor college) that has courses, you know, that 
a student can arrange around and experiment and try things, or should it be focused 
with specific programs that have a fair amount of structure to them? It turns out 
that if you want to educate the six (6), then you*d opt in favor of much more structure. 
If you want to sift and find the one (l), then you'd opt in favor of the comprehensive 
ness on the ability of the student to wander around. Almost all community colleges in 
California operate on the second theory, and some of them are very large. There are 
at least two community colleges in Los Angeles, in the Los Angeles Community College 
district, which has 8 colleges that now exceed l8,000 students • The whole system has 
over 100, CXX) students just in Los Angeles, Just in the corarminity college district, 
which makes it the ^th largest system of higher education in the United States. 

So, these aren't idle questions. So the question of access then forces us back 
to this question of, what is it that we want out of college? Another question that 
we are forced to face, I think in looking at this, is the question of, what is the 
pattern of college attendance? What should the pattern be? And we devoted ourselves 
to this in the report - some of you may remember if any of you read the Table of 
Contents, there is a section called, "The Academic Lockstep." And this is /'gain some- 
thing that is very typical of the United States* A friend of mine on our task force 
likes to say, "the idea that you go to college at age l8 is a^; American as violence." 
Why does one go to college at age l8? There are all sorts of reasons why it's logical 
to go then - you haven't started on your career yet, you're in the cusademic mood, 
you* re ready to learn, it's a natural extension of going to high school, it's a pre- 
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paration for life, it should be done as early as possible. All that avoids several 
of the major reasons. One of the major reasons is that parents feel very strongly 
that their kids ought to go and they have relatively little control except at that 
point, age l8. That is their control point. Parents fear greatly that if their kids 
don't go to college at age l8, they won't go to college and they'll miss out in this 
quest in life. Colleges discriminate in favor of the l8 year old student. In-' 
creasingly, public colleges do not, but all the leading colleges do. Students very 
rapidly learn that they are not going tc get into Yale unless they go right out of 
high school and, consequently, the mood is set right in the high school. All of us 
are parties to this. When we were writing that chapter, we came to a marvelous in- 
cident in our own family. When we were right in the middle of writing that chapter, 
my oldest son made a suggestion that maybe he'd take a year off after high school, 
and without realizing what I was doing, I got deeply into the argument that the usual 
parent makes about - that's a cop out, you're Just trying to avoid getting grades, 
you'd better get, damn well get to work and you're going to go to college. I was 
really hammering away at this and my wife stopped me and said, "who are you of any- 
body in the United States, who are you to make that argument?" Suddenly I realized 
I was deeply into this thing and I was going against everything I was saying ration- 
ally, but my sort of gut feelings were ccaning forth. And it's just built into us. 
Well, does it work? Well, for most students it works very poorly. We've had in 
front of us for years the G.I. bill experience, and everybody in this country be- 
lieves that G.I. students are better students. Now it's interesting, since you're 
all worried about institutional research, one of the things that you should be aware 
of is that with this widespread feeling about the G.I. bill we have aljnost no proof 
about it. No one has ever seriously measured the effectiveness of G.I. bill students. 
We, by very diligent effort, went around and we discovered about k very minor 
studies at individual institutions where they look at a small number of students. 
We went to the Veterans Administration and asked them and they said. Oh yes, G.I. bill 
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students do very well. We said, do you have any data on it? And they said no, but 
they do very well. And we said, yes but have you ever made a study, and they said 
nb, but they do very well. Then we went to the Peace Corps and they said. Oh yes, 
we have a lot of data on it and we can show you that almost 50 or 60^, I think it was, 
of students that get out of the Peace Corps go back to college. We said yes, but her.- 
do they do? They said, very well. And we said, no, no - we mean data. We went 
around and asked the A.C.E. and they said. Oh yes, they all do very well. And we said, 
do you have any data? And' so on it went. I believe they do very well, I was a G.I. 
bill student at one point and I thought I did very well. I think most G.I. bill 
students that I have talked to argue that their college experience was very much en- 
hanced by being out in the other environment. Peace Corps students say the same thing. 
But we haven't capitalized on that. Why have we not capitalized on it? Is there any 
evidence that students wouldn't do just as well if they were out working in a steel 
mill or in a canning factory, or out in an ecology co-op? Well, so far, the evidence, 
as limited as it is, seems to be that it really doesn't matter much as long as it is 
some completely different experience, and particularly an experience that has a dif- 
ference in the mixing with other people. One of the things that is very good, for 
example, for elite kids that we found at Stanford, is if kids go out and are in the 
service, they find out that the rest of the world is not like the suburb they came 
from and the campus they are living on'. And it's terribly difficult to tell them 
that - I mean that they find it out emotionally down here. Oh, they aU know that 
there is a ghetto somewhere and several of them have driven through them on occasion, 
but it's very apt that we have black kids on th-^ campus, and so on, but it's very, 
very, difficult to explain that there are in this world some very unachievement- 
oriented, unintelligent, people. Well, people are always saying mix them up on the 
campus. Well, you can't do that. First of all, on the campus, people segregate out 
again, but, secondly, one can't go around and say get 50 dumb kids and say, would you 
ndnd coming over to the campus and be our dumb kids-in-residence this week. And 
then, you can't say to the student body, look I want you to go down and see how dumb 
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these kids are - I mean, they are really dunib, and if you interact with them you 
will be really appreciative about how wonderful your experience has been and why 
you ought to get a good education. Go down there and spend a couple of hours with 
a duaib kid. Well, it can't work. There is no way of doing that. There is no way 
of saying, look if you work in a steel mill you're going to find out that there are 
just all sorts of other values that people have that you haven't even considered, and 
some of them are much better than the values you :hold and you'll find that out. We 
can't go and get 15 steel mill workers and have them sitting around the dorms yakking 
with the guys. It's not the same thing. So to some degree, we have to get that kind 
of experience into many people's life, and it's increasingly important when so many 
students grow up in the suburbs and are isolated from any real sort of life expe- 
rience. As society gets more erfflue'nt, as the colleges^ get more affluent, there is 
less and less of a sense of struggle that has been in anybody's life. So we gradu- 
ally got around to recognizing that for some students, and maybe even most students, 
going to college immediately out of high' school doesn't make a lot of sense. What 
there should be is a college system which encourages students into college when they 
are ready to learn, and out of college when they are not. Well, who do you have to 
convince? Well, some colleges are already reacting; to this by this multiple year 
admisision. You know Radcliffe, Brown, and several other schools, had multiple 
year admission. Of course, many public colleges have always allowed late admission, 
but you had to get across the idea that it's legitimate. It has to be acceptable 
to the American public. The .hardest thing in the world is going to be when one 
parent sits down and the next parent says, well I see where your boy graduated from 
high school, where is he going to college? And have the' parent feel free to say, he's 
not going to college, he's got an interesting thing he wants to do and if he decides 
tc go to college, he'll go in a year and a half or two years* When we arrive at 
that point, then we'll have a better pattern of college attendance. Think what both 
these factors might do to college planning. Right now, the enrollment pattern in 
college depends upon the fact that most students leave. If students didn't drop out 
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fairly rapidly in college, enroUjuents would approximately double. We're facing 
a period as we head toward I980, which is supposed to be the peak point at which 
the cohort of I8 year olds will actually begin a decline, in which everyone predicts 
that college enrollments will then start to fall off. But if, in fact, students 
really begin to enjoy college and go for a U-year college experience and get a de- 
gree, maybe not all at one shot but at some point in their lives when they were 
really interested, college enrollments would rise sharply. If, in fact, students 
went to college when they were motivated to go to college, we would get a very dif- 
ferent pattern of college attendance. It wouldn't be a question of 18 year olds going 
to college, it would be a question of motivated people going to college, and that 
would indeed cause a substantial shift in the nature of the college experience. I'd 
like to go on to the question of diversity in college, unless somebody wanted to ask 
a question. 

QUESTION 

Well, I think that that is a very real issue - family arrangement, job arrange- 
ments, income arrangements, etc. Can you go to college after the age 18? Of course, 
part of that is how far after the age 18? If, for example, take the service case, 
G.I. bill students have never had a real problem along this line, and yet most of them 
have two years' experience - so if you're talking about 2 years - the answer is no. 
But when you get beyond 2 years, if you're talking about people 26-27 going to college, 
first you ought to recognize that there are increasing numbers of them doing that. 
Second, it does mean we're going to have to change our idea about what college is, 
if we really believe what* we've said for years about college being a life-long ex- 
perience, >ou remember that phase? It's put forward on every extension pamphlet - 
college is a life-long experience. We don't really believe that, we just put it on 
the cover. We certainly don't mean - for example, let me give you an example of what 
college is a life-long experience means to me. You remember the fellow that ran for 
mayor in Los Angeles, Tom Bradley - the fellow that was such a spectacular candidate 
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that ran against Yorty and almost knocked him off last time? Great guy, was black, 
was a policeman for 19 years - the last 5 years of that he went to law school and 
when he came out the^ other end he ran for city council and got elected • And that 
led to the beginning of his political career. Obviously for him, going to law school • 
after ik years on the police force, was a terribly important life change and I would 
argue that the public got a great benefit from it. We can agree about that rationally. 
I defy you to go to a prestigious law school, including the Stanford Law School, and 
make that argument that, therefore, they ought to let Tom Bradleys enter. They just 
don't. They'll argue that that is fine for Golden Gate, sure, or perhaps he could 
go to a school that doesn't have any standards like University of Southern California, 
or some other one that we would sort of put in that category. And they'll make some 
deprecating remark like that, but certainly not Stanford. I mean, we know what it 
means to be at the pinnacle of success* We took a very interesting case, we asked 
three questions of graduate deans and department chairmen around the country - 50 of 
them. The question we put was: If there were two students who graduated from Yale 
with very good marks and very good graduate record exams, very good recommendations - 
one had Just graduated and one had graduated two years earlier, in that two years he 
had been in the service or the Peace Corps and haus come back to you (we used Yale 
because we didn't want to use too prestigious a school to warp the data) so we asked 
if those two students had come to you, which would make the best student? 100^ of the 
graduate deans and graduate department chairmen said the student who, had been out in 
the service would make the better student. And we said, O.K, Question No. 2, which 
will you admit? Now we are all academics, so we go by rational, intellectual, 
thought, so we all know what the answer was. The answer, of course, was 70f> said 
we would admit the student that Just got out. So we said, that does seem like a con- 
flict, why would you admit the student who Just got out? Well, there were all sorts 
of rationalized reasons, you know - his grade scores would be more relevant, his re- 
commendations would be more current. But the one that always got us was the one that 
would come back, he'd be more dedicated to the field. Well, we restricted ourselves, 
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I should tell you, to the humanities and social sciences, and if you have studied 
the figures of graduate students in the humanities and social sciences, vhat you find 
out is that they are not^ at all dedicated to the field. They use - half of them, or 
better, get in because they don't know what else to do, they are going along and the 
end of the U-year period comes and they don't really want to go out and get a Job, 
and here they are, they are good at their work. So they go to graduate school. So 
then we said, 0*K. , there is a 3rd student whose grade scores are identical, and so 
on, this student says to you, look when I first graduated I didn't know what I wanted 
to^do, so I got myself a job as a stockbroker and I've been a very good stockbroker. 
I made a lot of money, I've been promoted, I'm doing very well indeed, but the whole 
time I've been gone - the two years that I've been working as a stockbroker - I've 
been working at what I really want to do, now I know what I want to do. I want to be 
a sociologist or a historian, whatever the man's discipline was that we were talking 
to. How would he fair? 100^ said, no chance. Now, why should we deny that man ac- 
cess to a graduate education in sociology? And, is he, in fact, less dedicated to his 
field? Well the evidence would indicate just the opposite. If one examines the statis- 
tics of who finished PhD's or any other degrees at the graduate level, one finds that 
the students who have been out for a year or two years, or three years, and come back 
are the most likely to finish and go on to a career. Why should we then refuse to 
examine this kind of information, and won't this, in tuni, make a considerable dif- 
ference in the structure of colleges? I kind of wandered away from your point of 
the restructuring, haven't I? Well, that's that question. There was another ques- 
tion over here. 

QUESTION — • 

Well, as to how we're doing at Stanford about bringing up change, that's kind 

of a dirty question, you've got to admit. Yes, I agree with your point on the 

Yes, oh Yes. The question was really a question focused on the process of change. 
How does one bring about change in such circuiistances, and there was sort of a side 
question about how are we doing at Stanford. I think that's an absolutely crucial 
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question. We face that in a very unusual way, as you may know, at the end of the 

I 

first task lorc^. Lh^ secretary asked if we would establish a second task force to 
j try and actually implement -^he changes from the Federal point of view, saying, take 

ztLLy one piece of this which is the /cdercU problem of responding, helping to bring 
I about change. Well, it is an awful lot easier to pose the issue, and I think that's 

really the point of your question. It is far easier to pojs tae issue as to what ought 

I 

1 to change, than to actually bring about change. It is an extraordinary difficult task. 

I But I think there are some factors that we've tried very hard to examine in fact - 

at Stanford we've spent a lot of time on this. And I think there are several things 
I that one can say about the process- of change in higher education. First, we gradually 

concluded, we didn't understand it at first when we got into this. We were to be very 
I frank, as naive as we could be in this subject of change, when we started this task 

I force. One of the things we concluded was that along the way the most potent factor 

in bringing about change is the illumination of the problem. There is a terrible ten- 
I dency, especisdly in Washington, to view action as coming from some direct legislative 

proposal or some programmatic proposal. I mean by that if we have too many students 

i 

I entering colleges who aren't motivated, then let's pass a Ffederal law requiring that 

I all students be motivated to enter college. And when you sit in HEW, there is this 

sort of Potomac fever gets you and your horizons are very limited, and you sort of 
I have the sense that everybody feels that you're controlling some levers back there, 

but as you know those levers work very, very, approximately. Vbxch more important is 
j to^make something an issue, I vms facetiously commenting on the women's case. Women 

I have been discriminated against in higher education for a very long time and, in- 

i 
I 

deed, some influence will come from direct Federal action, but much more influence 
I is coming from the fact that it's now an issue in American lives. It is an issue, 

it is discussed endlessly in magazines of higher education. That wasn't true two 
j years ago. So if it becomes an issue, out of higher education itself will flow 

. answers. Let me give you some other cases - the kind of case that come foarward is 

the question I mentioned here, bow efficiently are we using resources? This is now 
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beginning to boil around the country • As it is boiling up and people are being 
asked very embarrassing questions about it, they are beginning to ask themselves 
questions about it. Let me give you one example - I went to testify in fronfr^ 
Senator Pell's committee one day and ahead of me were all the representatives of the*^- . 
land grant colleges, the state colleges, the community colleges, and one of the AAU 
institutions, I guess. And Senator Pell asked them the question - first, did they 
think that each of their types of institutions deserved Federal support in order to 
eliminate or mitigate the financial crisis? They all said, yes, yes, very important. 
Then he said, in each of your sets of institutions there is a financial crisis? They 
all said, yes, absolutely. How much' does it cost for a student to get a typical un- 
^^Jtergraduate year at each one of your institutions? yThen they vere eill, 'well' and 
then he said, well what? You've been in busi.nesC^here as aalociations for a very lom^ 

J J // / 

time, you must know the answer to that cfiestaon. Oh. veiUL, that's very^/A:Qj!5)lex. He 

M / / ^ 
said, well, just in round numbers. And they kept^/y>i1ig to duck it, "fend/he kept pres- 

sing, and finally they all came up with figures that ranged fv(m.yf:)Q^ a year average 
undergraduate year costs, to, if I remeniber right, about $280O jfere the figures that 
they gave. Then Senator Pell asked them, what does the student get for the difference 
in cost? Well, there was an enormous silence and then there wais a lot of sputtering 
that went on - academic sputtering, you know the best kind. I was sitting there 
very thankful that he had asked them and not me, to be very frank. But after that, 
they began asking themselves that question. Senator Pell had helped escalate that, 
and make it a real question. Gradueilly now we're beginning to ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, what are we doing with these resources? What are people getting in return for 
these? Are there better ways to use these resources? Now, it's only marginal 8is 
yet, but we haven't really accepted the idea that we have to ask ourselves that ques- 
tion. ^^y guess would be that, over the next couple of years, if that becomes, if 
there is enough debate about it, we'll begin to ask ourselves that question in earnest, 
and out of that will come change. So I would say that the first piece to the pro- 
cess of change is, in fact, making something a problem. That seems simplistic, but 
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I'm convinced it's right, and its implications for us have been profound. We did 

not intend vhen we first started the task force to show yoa how naive we were. We 

had no idea that a public document would even be useful. 

QUESTION- 

Well, the question is, do we get - how do we get results in terms of change? 

How do we bring it about? How do we translate it? How do we make that transition? 

QUESTION 

Well, let me tell you our plans, and then maybe what I asked you to ask is your 
plan. You see, because I think that's the crucial question. There are several 
places where reform can come about. Reform can come about in the broad forces that 
the government creates, the Federal government. Let me give you one example - my own 
belief is, as you know, strongly that students who come back on the G.I. bill basis 
are more motivated and more effective. I'll go further than that, I think parcicu- 
larly at the more selective institutions we've got a growing problem of students who 
Gae going to college who really aren't career oriented at all. I think there is 
growing numbers of them. It's very hard to document, but I think that it's true. 
And I think it is a very serious problem. They don't really give a damn about any 
career. Not simply not making money, but also not saving the world or not getting 
rid of the pollution problem or anything else. So I am very strongly in favor of 
motivation becoming a vehicle for measuring who gets into college. Well, OK, you 
say, how do we do that? One of the proposals we're about to submit to the Secretary 
in the first round of recommendations is that we create a new type of student aid 

called a G.I. bill for community service. That there be student aid based on 

that you get accrued student aid as you work in selected community, either national, 
regional, or local ccanmunity service types of programs - Ecology Corp, Vista Programs, 
Community Tutoring Programs, and that there be a HEW Board - Regional Boards that 
select these programs. If you work in them, that benefits like the G.I. bill, only 
we're proposing benefits about half as big as the G.I. bill, so if you work 15 months 
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you get 15 months of benefits vhich would give you aLnost two academic years of 
work* Well, that's a specific federal reform that one can propose at the Federal 
iT/el, But I r*ope that its influence will be beyond that because I don't think that 
cr.e can do everything at the Federal level, but one can create a sense of what might 
happen* If, in fact, then motivation becomes an acceptable vehicle for selecting who 
goes to college, this is one avenue of doing it. We can think of others, you see. 
Look what have been the barriers to entiy to college before. The first barrier was 
always wealth. You had to have money. Gradually over the period before World War II, 
and then particularly after, what we did was wipe out that barrier. Then the second 
barrier was that you had to be bright - it was OK to be poor, but you had to be bright, 
academically bright. Now with the rige of open admission colleges, we're gradually 
wiping out that barrier. Now, if you_ don't have to be wealtliy and you don't have to 
be bright, what do you have to be? Well, largely, in an open admission situation, you 
have to be alive and there are some people who argue that that isn't a relevant cri- 
teria for going to college. That comes from people who have lectured to large numbers 
of big student halls filled with students who don't necessarily seem to be alive, and 
so maybe even that barrier will go. OK, I'd argue that the barrier - going back to 
the barriers of wealth or academic ability - would be wrong. Wrong indeed, but I'd 
also argue that having no barriers has turned out to be wrong as well. What happens 
in systems where there is very- broad open access? Well, largely what happens is that 
an awfully lot of students Just wander around - they wander physically and they wander- 
intellectually. You ought to go. We made a study of the state college system in 
California, you really ought to see what happens in that place. For example, you 
view that a student comes in and goes through college, and comes out the other end with 
a degree. At the state college system, when they measure now many students in the gra- 
duating class had come from the freshman year directly through in k years, and out at 
the same college, it turned out that across the system the average was iy]l>. The 
highest institution was 17^, and the lowest. Long Beach State, 8^ had come in as fresh- 
man and gone out k years later as graduates* Not only that, but when they began to 
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measure the transferring around, they found that something like half the students 
had been to 3 colleges or more, and 17% had been to k or more colleges. Well now 
everybody says thai; there are a lot of good reasons to transfer. Sure there are a 
lot of good reasons to transfer, just like there are a lot of good reasons to drop 
out. But we went and intenriewed a whole batch of students that had transferred a 
lot, and what they say is, well man, you kind of go where the action is, you know, 
things are good at Santa Barbara, you go to Santa Barbara. Chico is good, you go to 
Chico. Sonoma State is red hot this year, you move to Sonoma State. That's not edu- 
cation in the sense we're talking about, it's a socia3. experience of a kind tha*; we 
hadn't bargained for. So, what I'm arguing is that you take* away all barriers, and 
like anything that's fl^ee, it'll be abused and treated as worthless. So we have to 
have barriers, and we want barriers, and you and I perhaps can agree that we went 
barriers. We may even agree that we want the barrier of motivation. How do we bring 
about change? Well, if we propose something like the G.I. bill for community ser/ice, 
we're proposing one means of refonaing - getting there. But more important is we've 
got to stimulate people's minds so they will in turn think of other vehicles for it, 
because there must be thousands of ways of making motivation a barrier to college. 
Let me give you one very simple example - Our second task force has on it a lot of 
very bright, very well placed, young guys in Washington, and, consequently, when we 
really get moved by something we often Just go and do something which should not be 
in our lives. It should not be that. Any group has the opportunity to do this, but 
we did get moved about this motivational question in terms of graduate students. So 
when legislation was being rewritten, one of the fellows on the task force is the 
minority council to the House, Education, and Labor Conmittee, and we really got 
worked up about this issue, so he wrote in a new section saying that the Comnissioner 
should give preference in the NBEA fellowships to students who had been out and de- 
monstrated, in one or two yeai^s outside of college, extraordinary ability. Well, that's 
a simple motivational mechanism, but now it's gotten written into the law, at least as 

it is in the House version and, presumabD-y, I hope it will be resolved that way in the 
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conference. But my po:r". is - that's a very siaiple mechanism, but if we all get 
to thinking about mech«j'Lsms, we can make motivation, in fact, a very serious thing. 
And I think it's only •c'.is way that reform comes about, I do not think that there 
is ar^.- sweeping, simpl'^ , way of bringing about reform. Maybe somebody differs with 
that • 

DR. BLEWETT ; Car . interrupt to ask that people who raise questions will please 
st^r/:.? I think everyone else in the room can hear a little better. 
Thrf fi you* 

QPESTION - 

That's a good qof trAon. I mean I think it really focuses on a crucial point. 
When one talks as you <Ud about social mobility, who do we want, in fact, to have the 
great opportunity of .r. Ing to college? Do we want it to be people who have grown up 
in the suburbs? Do w^ ^ant it to be people who are likely to make a major contribu- 
tion? Do we want it ' . be people who have a lot of money? You see, those are all 
very crucial questionr . I would argue that the question of motivation here is an ex- 
cellent sorting mecha. '.3m. It's excellent for two reasons: 1. I think we would argue 
that it is a tradition ^Hy American view that the people who really want to do some- 
thing ought to get th; benefits. Now I'm not arguing to deny anybody anything, and 
I'm certainly not arg. ^ig to deny people 'the opportunity to go to college on any 
grounds that they can ^ afford it, or that they are black or anything else. I'm only 
saying that if they r< i.Jy want to go, then it ou^t to be available to them. And 
that would be a very i ' -ful kind of motivational screening arrangement. - OK, there 
is a second value to n * ivation in this, and that is that there is an enormous dif- 
ference in what people earn on the question of whether or not they are motivated, you 
know that from your own experience. When students are really interested, it's not a 
question that they'll 1 arn 10^ more, it's that they will learn 10 times loore, so /" • 
that one of the values < T having motivation as a vehicle is that the learning process 
itself is gi^ossly, gross, .y, accelerated. And the third thing, it's not th(;s.t there is 
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a difference between Student A and Student B because Student A is motivated, there 
is that difference, but there is an even more important difference - Student A under 
certain circumstances is motivated, and under other circumst6uices is not. So we are 
not only discriminating solely person to person, we're discriminating in terms of 
time in the individual relationship. So I put these altogether and argue that there 
are all different kinds of motivations in this world. Some students want to get a 
very high paying job, some students want to do something useful in this world, some 
students just want to put themselves to the challenge. Any of those motivations 
seem to me to be excellent motivations. And I would argue that a great deal of change 
can take place in a college situation if, in fact, we can somehow focus much more on 
people who want to learn, whatever the motivation. Does that make sense from your 
point of view? You look very skeptical. 

QUESTION - 

Oh yes, I would argue that there is among a league of students a trend of many, 
many, students with almost no motivation and we see them around the campus all the 
time. We can't get rid of them. You see, it's easy here, you have a seasonel ar- 
rangement where it comes the one season of the year all students who have no motiva- 
tion and just want to hang around leave. We've got a problem in Valo Alto - that 
season never comes, so we have larger and larger numbers that just hang around, and 
this is a growing problem. And those are kids in whom there is a great deal of edu- 
cation invested. And as the old saying goes in California, 'I^^didn't raise my boy 
to be a candlemaker . ' But there is, of course, because you know when yoti have 8| 
million college students, any group that large, even though they are students, al- 
most has vae characteristics of human beings. And that is, they are very diverse, 
and there are counter threads in there as well. In addition to the students who are 
unmotivated, one sees also highly socially motivated students as well. There are 
more socially motivated students than there have been before^ in my opinion. So I 
don't think one can get to a single trend. There are multiple trends running, I 
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would argue* 

QUESTION - 

Yes, of course y keep in mind that what we* re talking about Is what's coming 
when you get to a very broad access. You see, once it gets widely accepted as it is 
in California or New York, or Illinois, at this point, or Florida - once you get to 
the point that it's assumed that everybody ouglit to go to college - one of the things 
that also comes out of this is that we have now large nunibers of students who feel 
they ought to go to graduate school forever. T mean, graduate school is not a pre- 
paration, it is a life. Now I say that, and that sounds terribly facetious, but we 
were astonished when we began interviewing graduate students at very elite graduate 
schools - how many students viewed the graduate experience as something they wanted 
to perpetuate. And I'm arguing that these trends are trends of the future, and that 
they are apparent already in hi^ access states - and that one ought to then be 
thinking about the changes, how to bring about changes, because as one moves towards 
high access, there is no point in repeating that experience. Once you get to very high 
access, to then begin to introduce new barriers like motivational barriers is vexy 
difficult indeed. There are built-in assumptions in this. Students begin to assume, 
and the courts, for that matter, assuiua that anybody has got a right to go to college, 
and that becomes. So I'm arguing that you have got to think ahead about those bar- 
riers. There is something else you said that I wanted to respond to, now I can't re- 
meiaber what it is. Let me go on to just one other point about this, that bears on 
this, and that is the question of diversity. Our second task force has been examining 
the question of diversity in terms of diversity among institutions, and what we did 
was to examine about 1^0 colleges that claim. that they are quite different. And one 
of the things that's interesting is that there are^ fact^ a modest number - I say 
modest number because we would guess that there are probably about maybe 70 or 80 
really different colleges in this country, and that's quite something. That's probably 
mere than there are in Europe altogether, but 70 or 80 out of 2500 is not a very 
large number of really quite structurally different colleges. There is one group of 
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them that we were very fascinated with, out of the 150 or so we examined, and that 
is the group that considered themselves sort of experimental colleges. You know, 
the ones that have generally tried to free up the student from the conventional study 
rroblems and allow him a typical - I'm thinkingv^of something like Santa Cruz or Old 
Westbury or Johnson College or College A ab" -'Buffalo - if you know the kind of place I 
meam, they have generally gotten a lot of publicity. And what they've done in these 
situations is very often to take away the structures that seem to be inhibitors to 
learning. For example, course structure - course requirements are inhibitors to learn- 
ing in this view. Departments and disciplines become inhibitors to learning, etc., so 
gradually ^at they have done is sort of wipe out those and say there will be an inti- 
mate letjrning environment in which the student can learn as he wishes to learn. One of 
the interesting things about this in his drive toward freeing a student is that most 
of them have found the going very difficult. Bensalem at Fordham is another exaniple 
one can think of - I think we found about 20 or so. What one finds is usually the re- 
sults have been discouraging. They have been discouraging because the student, in fact, 
does not learn well in such circumstances. Very few students do. A few do, those few 
are remarkable students and will learn well under any circumstances. They are so self- 
driven and so self-motivated that we really don't need the college for them, they'll 
learn under any circumstances. But most students do not learn well in a non- structured 
situation. So one of rhe things I think one has to keep in mind, when you look at 
the question of diversity and diversity of students, is how to create structures that 
are relevant, new, differing, but still structured. Students argue collectively for 
doing away with all requirements for pass/fail grading, for elimination of course re- 
quirements, for anything that is a requirement. The collective voice of students is 
no structure, but individually they respond to structure. A good example is - where 
are students headed in largest' numbers? They are headed toward law schools, and law 
schools are the most structured part of American higher education, structured in terms 
of curriculum, structured in terms of the participation and the nature of the partici- 
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pat ion. It's a very structured experience, but it's also a very exciting experience 
for the students. You were going to ask a question. 

QUESTION 

Yes, that's a good question, and incidentally one of the fascinating things is 
that there is almost no data. We can't find any on experiemental colleges or dif- 
fering colleges, and we have had to go generate. We have had a couple of research 
teams go around the country looking at these, and the really remarkable thing is we 
make these massive experiments in higher education. To divert just a second from your 
question, another fascinating case is minority education. That must be the biggest 
experiment. In the last 60's, in this country - 1966-'67* - we began really a fasci- 
nating major experiment in minority education. We began sort of injecting minority 
students into all levels of American higher education, community colleges, the most 
prestigious universities, U-year liberal arts colleges, urban colleges, remote rural 
colleges. There are minority students all over the place now. We've had four years 
of experience and we went and tried, as you notice in that chapter, and identify how 
well the process was going on and there is almost no data, almost nothing. And you 
would think that the first thing we would do, being academics, would be to evaluate 
the strength and breadth of that major effort. Yes, I was going to go back to your 
question. Go ahead. 

QUESTION 

Yes, I didn't realize that we had gone this long. Let me just answer that 
question. When you make a judgement on - is in fact an experimental college working? 
It has to be a very subjective judgement. First of all, because the data is so sketchy, 
but the best way we could do it is to go and examine - do students seem to be learning 
through intellectual achievement of some sort, some measure of it? What are they 
doing with themselves? I mean,- physically, what are they doing with themselves? What 
kind of measurements can one make on the output size such as: test scores and other 
things like that. I would not care to make an argument that the data is very good, 
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but it's overwhelming in one direction. I mean, you know, all the measures are 

sloppy, crude measures, but they all point in the same direction. Students, by and 

lirge, at such colleges d^.i't do much. They don't seem to, in any way that can be 

' neasured by either just observing or participating in any we^, or using any kind of 

r test score measure, do very well. Now one of the difficulties of making such a 

measurement is that, by and large, such experimental colleges - self-select the very 

\ brightest students. So you have the awkward problem - how much would they have 

achieved under ordinary circumstances? But every team we've had looking at that has 
i - * 

oome back with the saine answer, and overwhelmingly with the same answer, and there 

\ are now a couple of other studies. There is a new study out by the U.C. Management 

on Santa Cruz which concludes the same thing. There is a study on Bensalem. Harris 

I Wilford of Old Westbury concluded the same thing in his analysis and, in fact, several 

of the instances the analysis has been rigorous enough that people have shut them 

! down and started over again. So I can't give you good measures of it, but they are 

I awfully bad measures as a matter of fact, but since they are all unidirectional and 

I 

i 

seem to be overwhelming, that's not a bad measure. Well, why don't we turn 

j DR. BLEWETT ; We won't turn Prank Newman off yet, but we'll just put him in a 

slightly different situation* Qiaestions have been coming from 
I the audience, but there are two people who were asked to be par- 

j ticularly concerned with questions. People were asked to react 

to the suggestions made by the speaker. It's mar thought now that 
\ they will be given an opportunity, and there will be 
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Response to QjLiestlonnetlre 



83 questionnaires were sent out 
returned within one week. Below are 
ky which were siinply to be checked, 
the connnents in reply to questions 5 



on November 18, 1971> and U5 were 
the replies to questions 2 through 
On the following pages are some of 
and 6. 



2. Do you feel the conference was worthwhile? 

Yes No 
3U 9 

3, Did you find the format satisfactory? 

Yes No 
27 13 

U. Did you find the theme timely? 
Yes No 
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Were the speakers within framework? 



I Yes No 

12 22 
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Question No. 5 - Can you offer any suggestions for next year's conference? 

1. Audience primarily from academic area rather than physical facilities ♦ 

2. Be certain that the theme is followed. 

3. A little more structure ♦ (but not absolute rigidity) 

h. Nfore and better planning. Let speakers know subject to be discussed. Tie 
subjects together. 

5. Probably some round table or workshop sessions ^ more take- away material. 

6. General presentations on "Institutional Research and Planning" leaving open 
the possibilities for action. 

?• If you entertain a speaker such as Mr. Newman, extend an invitation to academic 
deans. 

8, Rramework might have been sli^tly more e3q)licit. 

9» Specific topics for workshop sessions such as: space utilization, teaching 
loads, enrollment projections, etc. 

10. Federal and State subsidy of private colleges, to enable them to coinpete with 
low tuition rates of public colleges. 

11 • More of Senator Katz. 

12. ^pend afternoon session in groups to get ^ at special problems or ideas. 

13. Speedter too far from audience. 

No question and answer period for Katz. 

Ik. Higher education policy plan for Maine barriers and accomplishments. 

i;5. Speakers did not get to the announced topic. 

16 • Keep it local - Maine. 

17. Try to discuss research and programming. 

18 ♦ How can facilities money be used for innovative ends? 

19 ♦ Smaller, cozier room. 

20. Speakers stick to topic. Small group sessions. 

21. Poor acoustics. 

22. Panel format. 

23. Follow theme. 

2h. Include a speaker on facilities. 
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25. Have the speakers address themselves to the theme of the conference. 

26. A program relating physical facility needs to program requirements. 
27 • More information on planning. 
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Quest ion No, 6 - Please indicate any ideas for a topic to be discussed. 
Ideas for Topic 

1. Techniques for efficient use of facilities. 

2. Directed research in M^ine/New England which has implications for modifyi/^g 
curriculum. 

3. Specific problems of multi-use facilities. Buildings "without walls*' etc. 
h. Utilization of physical plant and resultant program changes necessary. 

5. How better can coordination of hi^er education and other "levels" of educa- 
tion be achieved? 

6. Public support of private colleges. 

Need for two-year program,?, and sources of funding for them. 

7. Workshop sessions. Space utilization, teaching loads, enrollment prediction, 
etc. Implementation of WICHB suggestions. 

8. Community colleges - their purpose and responsibilities. 

9. Economic development in Maine, and institutioncJ. research in the colleges 
and universities. 



j 10. Financing of higher education. 

11. Community college concept vs centralized dormitory university concept. 

I 

1 12. Implications of higher education legislation now going through Congress. 

13. Nitty, gritty of HEGIS reports. 

I 

' Ik. How can students be made into better decision makers. 

I 15. Follow same topic. 

I 

16. \JBe of fetcilities, cost, operation. 

17* Discussion of cooperation between public and private colleges. 

18 • How to plan financially, and construction for the future. 

i 

^ 19. This year's topic was fine, but I was unable to relate the talks to it. 
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